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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | affectionate, we were refreshed in their company, 
having several meetings in that town and at Pen- 
keth, some whereof were made precious by the 
ownings of Truth. After many other meetings 
in this county and Yorkshire, we reached Rich- 
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expense, to whom all payments are to be made. sham, In order to attend a meeting there, of which 
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miles, I desired our guide to mend his pace, fear- 
J eerie eae 9 ing we should be late ; a little farther we came 


to a place where the roads parted, and he takin 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. | 4) P me tte capone aan ter seer tee 6 
if he perfectly knew the way ; he said, he thought 
Being clear of Kendal, we took leave of our ; he did. I let him know my being in doubt about 
Friends in much affection and went to a general | it, and desired him to inquire of a man we saw 
meeting at Brigflatts in Yorkshire, and to visit! in a field at some distance; but he rode on yet 
our friend Alice Alderson, who had been on a) faster; when I told him that I was persuaded 
religious visitin our country with Margaret Cowp- | we had almost turned our backs on the way we 
land, whom we had before seen at Kendal where | should go, at which he smiled; when we had 
she lives. Alice was glad to see us, and we gone about a mile, seeing a man by the way side 
found her tender in spirit and strong in her love at work, I asked him if that was the way to Ma- 
to Friends ; after attending meetings at Ravon- | sham, he replied, nay, for you have left it and 
stonedale and Grisdale, we rode to our friend; must go back unless your horses can leap over 
Jobn Burton’s, who with his companion William | ditches very well ; you may then save a mile, and 
Backhouse, had also been in our country on a! pointing over a field shewed us a moor, on the 
religious visit ; we rejoiced to see him and were | other side whereof our right road was; our guide 
comforted by his grave conversation and conduct. ! set forward, we followed with some difficulty over 
We then went to a meeting at Dent, which was | the ditches, and he rode on a gallop and soon left 
large and favored by the overshadowing of Truth | us ; my mind inclined me to vary from his course, 
in a good degree, in the loving kindness of our | and espying a gate, called to him, pointing to it 
Lord, who is worthy of all praise for ever! Then | and proceeded thither, on which he turned and 
taking several meetings in Lancashire and tar-| came up, but said he believed we were wrong; 
rying two days with our friend William Back-|I let him know that my mind was easy to go 
house, which was an acceptable rest to us, the| that way, and in a while we came into a road at 
weather being very cold, the ways bad andja public house, which he knew to be right, so we 
we weary, we came to Lancaster, and had an op-| just reached the meeting in time, which through 
portunity of visiting our friend Lydia Lancaster, | Divine favour was profitable and edifying. I 
who several years past had visited our country ; | mention this passage with no other view than to 
her faculties of mind and love to Friends ap-| encourage Friends to be inward in their minds, 
peared fresh and strong ; from thence attending |and to regard the secret sense which the pure 
divers other meetings in that county, we went to| Spirit of Truth sometimes gives on particular 
our friend Samuel Fothergill’s at Warrington, | occasions ; for want of an inward stillness and at- 
where we continued from the second to the four-| tention thereunto, the way is often missed in 
teenth of the first month (new-style) 1752, he| more respects than one. 
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and Susanna his wife being tender and kindly! At Masham we lodged at the house of John 
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Keldon, who related to me something that pas- 
sed between a Knight of the Shire and one of 
his tenants, a member of our religious society, 
in manner following, viz. 

Landlord. So John, you are busy ? 

Tenant. Yes, my Landlord loves to see his 
tenants busy. 

Landlord. But John where was you that you 
was not at your Quarterly Meeting at York the 
other day; I saw most of your staunch friends 
there, but you I missed? 

Tenant. Why thou knowest I have a curious 
Landlord, who loves to see his tenants thrive 


and pay their rent duly, and I had a good deal! 


in hand that kept me at home. 

Landlord. Kept you at home! You will nei- 
ther thrive nor pay the better for neglecting your 
duty, Jobn., 

Tenant. Then I perceive my Landlord was at 
Qurterly Meeting; how didst thou like it? 

Landlord. Like it! I was at one meeting 
and saw what made my heart ache. 

Tenant. What was that ? 

Landlord. Why the dress of your young folks, 
the men with their wigs, and young women with 
their finery, in imitation of fashions; and I 
thought I would try another meeting ; so next 
day I went again, and then I concluded there 
was little difference but the bare name, between 
us whom you call the world’s people, and some 
of you; for you are imitating of us in the love 
and fashions of the world as fast as you can; so 
that I said in my heart, these people do want a 
Fox, a Penn, and a Barclay among them, and 
so turned from his tenant. 

I thought it would be a pity that the true and 
solid remark of this great man should be lost, 
understanding that it was rather expressed in 
pity than derision. 

From Masham we proceeded to visit many 
other meetings in this county, in the course 
whereof we called to see good old John Richard- 
son, who was strong in spirit though feeble in 
body, and nearly blind through age, being about 
eighty-seven ; and finding a draught to visit 
Friends once more at Scarborough, we were there 
on First day the fifteenth of the Third month, 
and hed peace in my own mind, having done 
what I thought was my duty; but from a sense 
of the prevalence of pride, which had occasioned 
a great poverty as to true religion among the pro- 
fessors of truth in that place, I left them with 
an aching heart, and went on our journey in or- 
der to attend the Quarterly Meeting at York, 
taking meetings in our way at Pickering, Thorn- 
ton in the Clay,and Huby. The several sittings 
of this Quarterly meeting were in the main sat- 
isfactory, but not having time fully to clear my- 
self, did not leave York quite easy ; after which, 
having meetings at Clifforth, Leeds, Gildersham, 
Bradford, Rawden, Asquith, Fairfield, Keighley, 
Skipton and Lothersdale, we rode to Settle, and 


then to attend the Quarterly Meeting at Lancas. 
ter, which began on the Fifth day of the week 
with a meeting of ministers and elders, and was 
comfortable; next day was the meeting for pub- 
lic worship and the discipline, wherein we were 
made to rejoice together and praise the name of 
the Lord who is worthy for ever; went home 
with our friend Wm. Backhouse, and so to Ken- 
dal Quarterly Meeting, which was satisfactory 
and very large; then set out for the Quarterly 
Meeting for Cumberland, held at Carlisle, which 
began with a meeting of ministers and elders; 
next day were held two public meetings, and the 
day following a meeting for the discipline, which 
ended in the afternoon with another for worship ; 
and going home with Christopher Wilson, we 
were at a good meeting at Pardsay Hall on First 
day. 

My mind had been for sometime drawn to- 
wards Ireland, and being desirous to lose no time, 
we went to Whitehaven, several vessels being 
there nearly laden with coals for Dublin; but 
on viewing the ships accompanied by several 
Friends from Graysothen, I had no freedom to 
take a passage in either of them, at which I was 
much straitened, and inwardly turning my mind, 
Ireland was hid from my view, and going to the 
house of a Friend we sat a while still, and I had 
freedom to let Friends know that I had no pros- 
pect but the vessels might go their voyage with 
safety, and did not decline a passage on that ac- 
count ; but feeling a full stop in my mind, had 
no freedom to proceed any where at present, save 
to return with our friends Jobn and Hannah 
Harris to Highfield; we therefore returned with 
them, and attended Pardsay Hall Monthly Meet- 
ing, where I had freedom to propose that Friends 
would enter on the service of visiting families; 
they informed me that some years before they 
had nominated Friends for that service, but meet- 
ing with some discouragement they had not per- 
formed it, and being about to turn over the book 
to see who were then appointed, considering it 
was a long time since, they concluded it was 
better to proceed to a new choice, but seemed at 
a stand about naming Friends then; I had a 
singular freedom to let them know, that although 
I was a stranger, I could point out some who I 
believed would answer the service if they would 
submit to it. After a solid pause, a Friend said, 
as our friend has the matter before him I am 
free that he should choose for us; to which I 
replied, that being a stranger to their members, 
ove might be chosen who was under some impedi- 
ment, and therefore it would be safer for the 
meeting to choose ; but perceiving they were at 
a loss, i pointed out a few Friends in great fear, 
with a single eye to the sense which I did be- 
lieve truth gave me, and the clerk took their 
names; a Friend said he believed it was the 
truth which had made the choice ; I then men- 
tioned, that if they could soon enter upon the 
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service I found a freedom to accompany them 
therein, if Friends had unity therewith, which 
several expressed, some women Friends being 
also named by their meeting to join in it; be- 
fore the service was much proceeded in, a heavy 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
Luke vi. 37,—‘‘ Forgive, so shall ye be forgiven.” 
The forgiveness of sins consists in being deliver- 


concern came upon me from a secret sense I had, ed from them,—therefore in a change wrought out 
that one of them was under the censure of some, | in man, and notin a change of the feelings of God 


by which I feared her service would be laid waste, | towards man. 
unless it could be removed, and although I had. 


no intimation of any thing of the kind from any 
person, | became heavily exercised, and at length 
requested a Friend to invite the man and his 


wife to dine with him, who I apprehended were’ 
uneasy with the woman, and I desired her and' 
her husband to come to the same house in the} 


afternoon, who accordingly came, thus the parties 


God is unchangeable! As every 
man, whether good or bad, is surrounded by the 
light and warmth of the natural sun, so is every 
man closed around by the truth and love of the 
Lord, who in his unbounded love and his ever- 
lasting mercy wills not that any should perish. 
It is not the displeasure of the Lord that forms 
the wall of separation between him and man- 
kind; but our own sins divide us and our God 


being met unexpectedly to each other, I was| from each other. Because errors ever arising 


humbled under the weight attending my mind, 
and no others being present except the Friend 
and his wife at whose house we were, I ventured 
to let them know the exercise I had been under 
some days, from an apprehension of a difference, 
or prejudice subsisting between them, which if 
not removed would devour like fire, by which I 
believed they were, already much affected, but 
as | had not received information, more or less, 
I might be mistaken, and did not desire they 
should say any thing on the subject before me, 
but honestly confer on it between themselves 
first, and if it was so, remove the cause, and if 
nothing was amiss then to let me know, that I 
might be warned to be more cautious in future ; 
upon which I left them, and walked by myself 
about an hour, when the man of the house called 
me in, and they told me, that I was not mistaken, 
for that there had been an hardness subsisting 
for some time, which they hoped was now done 
away; but when in the course of our visit, we 
came to the house of the Friends who had been 
uneasy, I felt it as fresh as before, and told 
them I did believe they were not easy that the 
Friend should go on in the service; to which 
one of them answered, if she judges herself to 
be clear and others are easy, I have no objection ; 
whereupon I asked what others were meant, the 
man replied, her husband and relations; and as 
the matter rested upon me, it appeared that en- 
deavors ought to be used for reconciliation be- 
fore we could with satisfaction proceed on our 
visit, and believing that the Lord had secretly 
engaged me, I hoped he would accompany and 
bless the labor for the restoration of peace, which 
in a few days he was pleased to accomplish, and 
then we proceeded more cheerfully, and I think 
I may say that the Lord was with us to the 


praise of his great eternal name, who is worthy 
for ever, 


(To be continued.) 





They may first judge themselves, that pre- 
sume to censure others, and such will not be 
apt to over-shoot the mark. 


from our selfish lives form dark, obscuring clouds, 
which will not allow the friendly light and bene- 
ficial warmth of the ever-shining Sun of Grace 
to come to our perceptions with its blessed in- 
fluence, and because, according to the laws of 
the eternal, divine order, sins, which are spirit- 
ual disorder, must have their melancholy results 
in relation to spiritual things, just as disorder in 
the natural life cannot be without its melancholy 
and disastrous consequences: thus it appears in 
the sins of the living man as if the Lord had 
turned his face away from him, and was angry 
with him. This natural and material manner of 
regarding things causes the idea that the for- 
giveness of sins consists in the alteration of the 
inclinations of God towards man. The Lord is 
near to every man with his forgiving grace. 

The man who is filled with love of the world 
and self-love would employ himself incessantly 
in acts of the extremest ill-will and cruelty to- 
wards others, and thus plunge himself into the 
most intolerable misery, were he not constantly 
withheld by the wise and loving Providence of 
the Lord, as far as this can act, leaving the free- 
dom of his will untouched. To this end the 
very worldly and selfish love of the self-seeking 
man himself must serve. Does not such an one 
avoid doing outward evil, which the Lord regards 
as asmall thing? Does not he who loves only 
himself and the world do good outwardly, in 
order to gain thereby honor and worldly advan- 
tages? Are not many persons restrained from 
committing crimes from fear of punishment? 
Does not the selfish, sinful nature of such men 
bind them as with iron chains, so that they do 
not rush openly into the most frightful sins, and 
so into the deepest ruin? 

Is not this the loving and wise ordination of 
the Lord? Thus even to these men is the Lord 
a merciful redeemer ; for he constantly preserves 
them from the worst outbreaks of their sinful 
being, and holds them back from rushing into 
the deepest and most intolerable misery. 

But this is, however, only an outward forgive- 
ness, because with such men the Lord with his 
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pardoning mercy must stand without. Such 
men do not live in a state of grace; not, as the 
old unfounded and irrational doctrine deduces, 
because the Lord withdraws his mercy from 
them, but because they will not open the door 
of their hearts to receive the grace which is 
standing without and knocking ; estranging them- 
selves wholly from it, because they love darkness 
better than light. 

We rejoice in the true inward forgiveness of 
our sins when we listen to the voice of divine 
truth, i.e. when the light of divine truth ex- 
hibits and holds up to us asa sin against the 
Lord our own selfishness, variously manifested 
in action, and when we flee from it and subdue 
it as sinful. When we fight against and con- 
quer the sins which have become manifest to 
us, we struggle and conquer as if we performed 
from ourselves, and by our own strength, this 
spiritual labor, but it is done in truth by the 
power of the Lord within us. By ourselves we 
can do this as little as our self-love, which is our 
own property, can perform works of pure disin- 
terested love. The divine truth enters into us, 
and conceals from us our evil and false state;— 
and it is left free to us whether we will come to 
this light or not. If we incline to the truth, 
we receive it into our desires, and so into the 
will, because the desires belong to the will. In 
this manner, the Lord can by his truth form 
within us a new conscience or will, out of which 
new will we can fight against and conquer the 
evil within us. Thus we conquer as if from 
ourselves ; but in truth it is the Lord who is the 
conqueror within us, whose aid we have implored 
to give us victory in the contest. The Lord is 
not only the conqueror over our sins, but it is 
he also who withholds us from them through 
eternity, filling our purified being with his love 
and truth. Thus isthe Lord the Saviour and 
Forgiver of our sins and errors; thus we come 
into the favor of the Lord, and may live in it, 
because that which before stood without shares 
our very being with us, and thus, as the Apos- 
tle says, we become partakers‘of the Divine na- 
ture. The same Apostle means just this when 
he says: “ Repent and be converted, that your 
sins may be BLOTTED OUT.” 

This forgiveness is granted to us only in the 
same mezsure as we forgive our fellow-men. In 
exact agreement with our text, the Lord says in 
Matt. vi. 14, 15: “If ye forgive unto men their 
sins, so will your Heavenly Father likewise for- 
give you; ‘but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Heavenly Father forgive 
you your trespasses.” Thus it is only our own 


selfish nature which is not ready to forgive the 
sins of our fellow-creatures,—which stands in 
the way of the forgiveness of our own sins. 

We should never call sin virtue, nor virtue 
sin ;—we should also call every sin by its right 
pame. But whenever we approach our erring 
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neighbor with sharp, cutting words, and with 
contemptuous judgments, and, because we do 
not commit exactly the same faults, imagine 
ourselves far above him, we are in truth not only 
not better than him whom we thus condemn, 
but in most cases we are even worse than he. 
It is only self-love, which always exalts itself 
above others, which is capable of such condem- 
nation ; for if a man did not conceive of himself 
as peculiarly good, such disparaging thoughts 
would neither arise within him, nor pass from 
his lips in words. If you would only listen to 
the truth aright, we should at once perceive that 
exactly this loveless condemnation is the beam 
in our eyes; for by the beam is signified our 
own self-righteous goodness, in which man al- 
ways thinks himself exalted over others, and 
seeks to exhibit this his self-conceived goodness 
by unloving severity of criticism and contemp- 
tuous judgments of his erring fellow-creature. 
Even if we were outwardly entirely free from: 
fault, we should commit iv such judgments the 
very sin of sins. For however earnéstly the 
man may try to persuade himself and others 
that his proud fault-finding and condemnation is 
a zealous love for goodness and truth, yet this 
conduct of his is in fact only the offspring of 
his self-love, in consequence of which he looks 
eagerly into the faults of others, in order to have 
something which he can tread under fovt, and 
by which he can show, according to his own in- 
most belief, how excellent he is, and how highly 
he rises above his neighbor. The man who re- 
ceives into himself the true love of the Lord, 
never seeks to make a show of his own love‘of 
goodness by his unkind and severe condemnation 
of his fellow-man, of which only self-love is 
capable ;—rather will he, even when the wrong- 
doer has acted as a bitter enemy towards him, 
manifest his pity for him, and his love of good- 
ness, by such diligent acts, both of word and 
deed, as might help to restore the guilty man, 
or by which, if the criminal is a declared enemy 
of the truth, he may not be excited by any bit- 
ter or violent reproach to devising revengeful 
retaliation, and so plunging himself into greater 
evil. Let us persuade ourselves as much as we 
will that we are only zealous for good for the 
sake of goodness, yet is our outwardly correct 
conduct, and our horror which we express against 
crime, only a Pharisaic hypocrisy, if we judge 
our erring neighbor in a proud, condemnatory, 
loveless manner, and thus inwardly raise our- 
selves above others. Besides, we can never 
rightly understand the inward condition of the 
sinner ; this can only be seen by the Lord,—the 
heart-searcher of all men. The man may have 
been led by various misconceptions to his an- 
righteous conduct, without having at the same 
time any malicious intention. It is also often 
necessary that what isin the man should be 
made manifest by various circumstances, in ordet 
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that he may learn to perceive it in its true light, 
and thus learn humility and become better; for 
no improvement is possible for a man when he 
is ignorant of himself. The sinner is not for 
this to be justified in his wrong-doing, still less 
should he justify himself; but instead of re- 
jecting him and trampling him in the dust by 
our unloving condemnation, we should endeavor 
to win him by forgiving love, as did the Lord, 
whom we should endeavor to follow with all men. 
l.ut if in such cases we judge as did the often- 
referred-to Pharisee, in a cold and unloving 
manner, we are not only faulty like him whom 
we thus condemn, but we are really worse than 
he, in spite of all our outward, more favorable 
appearance; fur we commit exactly by this un- 
loving judgment the sin of sins. 

As far as this selfish nature rules within us, 
which is far from the forgiving and winning love 
of our fellow-man, so far are we incapable of 
rejoicing in the inward forgiveness of our own 
sins; for this self-righteousness is the sin which 
separates us und our God from each other, and 
which cannot be forgiven us nor removed from 
us, so long as we live and adhere to it. Divine 
truth reveals to us this selfish nature, which is 
far from the forgiving and persuading love of 
our fellow-man, as a sin; and only in so far as 
we flee from and subdue this sin in the manner 
above described, can it be forgiven to us. Hence, 
‘‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” When we 
are tempted, in our own self-exaltation, in order 
to show our apparent zeal for goodness, to scourge 
the failings of our neighbor with a contemptuous 
and rejecting severity ; when we have eyes only 
for the failings of our brother, and allude to 
them inconsiderately on every occasion, out of 
apparent zeal for virtue; when we feel ourselves 
impelled to reprove our brother in a haughty, 


commonly supposed, that our forgiveness consists 
in the pardoning of offences committed against 
us, which we remit, to the offender when he per- 
ceives his injustice, and expresses to us in any 
way his desire for forgiveness. Strictly speaking 
no man can sin against us, for all sin is against 
the Lord, as declared in the Psalms: “Against 
thee alone, O Lord, have I sinned.’ Only our 
self-love feels personally wounded, an demands 
satisfaction for the soothing of its pride. ‘That 
obedience and respect to the truth and to all 
that is good should be rendered by all, we must 
desire and wish from love to God and man. The 
righteous wan will also willingly acknowledge 
an injury committed against a man, although he 
intended only good, as an injurious act. But if 
we desire, when our self-love is encroached upon, 
that the offender shall first humble himself be- 
fore us, and thus satisfy our pride and vanity, 
before we can forgive him, according tothe com- 
mon phrase, then we need as much the forgive- 
ness of our own sins, as he who is forced to bow 
before us; and so long as we, require such con- 
cessions, our own sins cannot be forgiven us. If 
the love and truth of the Lord ruled over our 
whole will and understanding, and we did good 
according to them in pure disinterested love, 
then we should not feel ourselves personally 
injured, nor should we, io the flaming fire of 
injured self-love, hurl around poisonous, wrath- 
exciting condemnations, when they say ad/ man- 
ner of evil against us. In all such cases we 
should go on quietly and undisturbed in the ful- 
filment of our duties, firmly convinced that such 
attacks cannot really hurt us, because all evil 
and all error must at last be brought to shame in 
the presence of goodness and truth. We shall 
then see also, that those who oppose us in this 
manner, instead of injuring us, fight against 


superior and commanding tone ;—then we have! themselves, to their own injury; for the man 


reason to stand still, and open our ear to the 
divine truth which says to us that this is not 
zeal for goodness, but rather the self-righteous, 
loveless, Pharisaie judgment,—the sin of all 
sins. If we bear this truth with an ear which 
is willing to listen, it will make us free; for we 
shall then struggle with its aid against our un- 
forgiving spirit, and turn towards the persuading 
and forgiving love of our brethren. ‘This is the 
only way in which we can receive the pardon of 
our own sins. But in the opposite case, by 
hardening ourselves in judging with the beam 
in our eye, we ga farther and farther into the 
self-condemning, self deceiving condition of a 
blind Pharisaism, in which we confirm ourselves 
firmly and steadfastly, as did the Pharisees of 
old, in the opinion that we alone see the right, 
and that it would be well if all men were only 
as we are. In this case, as the Lord says, our 
sins must remain with us. ‘Only when we for- 
give, can we be forgiven.” 

We mistake greatly, when we think, as is 


who takes pleasure only in attacking others, in 
slandering and condemning them, in endeavor- 
ing to bring them trouble and inward suffering, 
is acting from a horrible, demoniac principle, 
through which he will finally, if he does not 
repent while here, be condemned to the unspeak- 
ably painful, ever-burning of his selfish nature. 
Therefore the injured man, if he is a Christian 
in deed and in truth, cannot possibly hate such 
a man, but will heartily compassionate him ; 
he will seek to do him good in preserving love, 
by the truth, and by every means in his power, 
and for this reason will carefully abstain from all 
passionate recriminations,.in order; as far as in 
him lies, not. to excite his anger again, and so 
force him into a closer union with hell. This is 
to follow the Lord,—* to forgive as he forgives, 
so that we may be forgiven.” 

This forgiving and yearning love is, however, 
as was shown above, not from ourselves, but it 
is the love of the Lord in us! Therefore we 
should not ascribe to ourselves even this forgive- 
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ness, but to the Lord alone, who is therefore, in 
the strictest truth, the only Redeemer. If, then, 
we forgive rightly, we shall ascribe all goodness 
to the Lord, and regard ourselves only as his in- 
struments; and the more we do this, the more 
can be forgiven us,—the higher can we rise in 
the heavenly life,—with the deeper, the more 
inward consciousness of the truth, can we speak 
the words of the Apostle, “ Our conversation is 
in heaven.” What a depth of Divine Wisdom, 
pointing out to us the way of life, lies in the 
words, *‘ Forgive, so shall ye be forgiven.” 


-~Oer + 
CHRIST EVERYWHERE PRESENT. 
Extracted from Quiet Hours. 


According to St. Paul, to know Christ only 
according to His worldly manifestation, is a Jew- 
ish method of apprehending Him. Christians 
have known Him after the flesh, he says; but 
they renounced their first, carnal view of Him, 
in favor of ahigher conception. The well-taught 
Christian out-grows his first, crude, imperfect 
knowledge of bis Lord, and regards Him as 
“Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. ” 

Christ is in all His redeemed, as the soul of 
their soul, the life of their life. He is the pity- 
ing heart, and the helping hand of God with 
Heis 


every needy, praying spirit in the world. 
the living, secret, efficient Gospel, and Word of 
God, that is gone forth, through all the earth. 
He is the sweet light of the knowledge of God 


that breaks in upon every penitent heart. He 
is the invisible bond of unity between all the 
scattered members of His body. Heis far above 
all Heavens; He fillsallthings. He is not only 
with those who believe in Him and love Him, but 
also with those, who neither believe in Him nor 
love Him,—to restrain them, or to wound them, 
to enlighten them, or to melt them, that He may 
be to them also, Jesus, their Saviour. “ Say 
not in thy heart, Whoshall ascend into heaven ? 
that is, to bring Christ down.”” The Christ of 
God is in thy heart, waiting and aiming to get 
the consent of thy will, that He may save thee. 
Life cannot be defined by scientific terms. Christ 
cannot be represented by namesand words. He is 
above all names, whether they be names in earth, 
ornamesin heaven. Wherever mamis, there also 
is Christ, endeavoring to free him from the law of 
sin and death, by becoming Himself the law of 
the spirit of his life. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REGENERATION, OR THE NEW BIRTH. 


‘“‘ Except a man be born of water and of the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit. Mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
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again. The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so 
is every one that is born of the spirit.” Thus 
spake Jesus in his interview with Nicodemus, 
one of the mighty men of that day. He wished 
to show him that the powers of the natural man 
must be brought under subjection to the law of 
the spirit. This is to be * born of tlhe spirit,” 
or to experience the cleansing efficacy of the 
power and spirit of God, operating upon our 
spirits. This is to realize in ovrselves the new 
birth, in which experience we “ cease to do evil 
and learn to do well.” All our propensities as 
men are brought under the coutrol of the divine 
spirit, or “law of the spirit of life,’ which ruled _ 
so fully in the blessed Jesus, that he was with- 
out sin, though in other respects like unto us. 

The Apostle Paul, speaking of some of the 
Gentiles who “walked in the vanity of their 
minds, having the understanding darkened, be- 
ing alienated from the life of God,” says to 
those to whom he was then writing, but ye have 
not so learned Christ, ye have been taught that 
ye put off the old man, which is corrupt accord- 
ing to the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the 
spirit of your minds, and that ye put on the new 
man, which, after God, is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. 

We are called to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling. To make a profession 
will not do the work. ‘ Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.”” And if we are doers 
of the divine will, rather than our own, or if we 
act in conformity with the divine law, we shall 
shew forth the fruits of the spirit—we shall be 
humble, honest, charitable, going in and out with 
acceptance before our families aud our neighbors 
and walking among men in all circumspection 
and godliness. Were we, asa Society, always 
found thus doing we would be as ‘‘a city set 
upon a hill, whose light could not be hid.” 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart,” said Jesus 
in his Serron on the Mount, “for they shall 
see God.”’ All the wealth and wisdom of this 
world are, as king Solomon says, but vanity and 
vexation of spirit. They are indeed as nothing, 
or lighter than vanity, in comparison with that 
treasure which waxeth not old—even the wisdom 
which is from above, which is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
merey and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. Those who are actuated by 
this wisdom have come into the new birth. They 
have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of Him who created 
him. And this is the evidence that we have 
passed from death into life, because we love the 
brethren. 

“ Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy 
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and beloved, bowels of mercy, kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, for- 
bearing one another and forgiving one another. 
And above all these things, put on charity, which 
is the bond of perfectness.” 

Maryland, 1st mo.., 1861. 


~ eee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The essays and editorial remarks that have 
appeared in the Intelligencer in relation to First- 
day Schools have been interesting and cheering 
to me. The earnest desire to do good, which 
they indicate, is an evidence of spiritual life, 
and if the concern is dwelt under, and carried 
out in practice, with a reliance upon Divine aid, 
it will doubtless be attended with success. In 
all benevolent efforts it is encouraging to bear 
in mind, that they who are engaged in benefit- 
ing others promote their own spiritual growth, 
and thus benefit themselves. This, however, 


should not be our chief motive, for the highest 
aim we can propose to ourselves is to act in ac- 
cordance with the Divine will, and thus secure 
the approbation of our heavenly Benefactor. 
There is in the mind that is truly awakened 
to a sense of its high responsibilities, an earnest 
desire to labor in the Lord’s vineyard ; and this 


labor is as essential to our spiritual health and 
growth, as the exercise of our physical powers is 
necessary to the health of the body. 

In thinking upon this subject, it has often 
occurred to me that the younger members of our | 
religious Society have not been sufficiently en- 
couraged to engage in works of active benevo- 
lence. Many of them, who are thoughtful and 
pious, would, if the way were opened for them 
by their elder brethren and sisters, most cheer- 
fully give a portion of their time to efforts for 
promoting the good of others. It is mournful 
to reflect that many a bright and pure spirit has 
been permitted to rust in idleness, or to exert all 
its energies in the pursuit of objécts that cannot 
satisfy the longings of an immortal soul. 

Iu the ordering of Divine Providence, there 
are three classes that may always engage bene- 
ficially the attention of the reflecting and bene- 
volent mind. The young require to be instruc- 
ted, the poor to be aidéd, and the sick to be 
visited. They who have been blessed with the 
qualifications and means of engaging in these 
duties, will, if they neglect them, not only miss 
the benefit that would accrue from their fulfil- 
ment, but they will undoubtedly be held re- 
sponsible for the disuse of the talents committed 
to their charge. 

My present object is only to call attention to 
the religious education of the young. There are 
in most places means provided by the State for 
their instruction in the elements of literary and 
scientific knowledge, but the moral and religious 
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education of children is very properly left to 
their parents, or to the religious societies with 
which they are connected. In most religious 
organizations, except our own, schools are kept 
on First-days for the purpose of hearing Scrip- 
ture recitations and catechism ; and for teaching 
the poor to read. It is generally thought among 
us that some of the doctrines taught in those 
schools are pernicious, yet we must in charity 
believe that much good is communicated, and 
that the general effect is beneficial. The evil 
most to be apprehended is, that too great a re- 
liance upon the clergy is inculcated, which may 
strengthen the hands of that powerful class and 
impede the progress of vital Christianity. 


If this be the case, it should be an additional 
incentive to us to engage in the work of impart- 
ing religious instruction in the simplicity of 
truth, and divested of dogmatic theology. It 
may be objected that parents should perform 
this duty in their own families, for they are the 
natural and proper guardians of the young. This 
position is readily granted ; but do parents, even 
in our religious society, perform this duty? 
I fear it must be admitted that very many chil- 
dren, having a birthright among us, are growing 
up with a very imperfect knowledge of the priu- 
ciples we profess. Should there not be some 
means provided to supply this deficiency. 

We should not, however, confine our sympa- 
thies to our own religious society, and I assured- 
ly believe that, as a body, we do not feel less 
than others, for the general welfare of mankind. 
There is, among our members, a large amount 
of practical benevolence employed in relieving 
the indigent and comforting the afflicted. It 
has not yet, to any considerable extent, been di- 
rected towards the religious instruction of the 
lower classes. This, I apprehend, is the field of 
labor destined to yield the richest harvest; for if 
the children of the poor and degraded can, by 
woral and religious culture, be lifted above the 
demoralizing influences that surround them, they 
may become not only useful citizens, but exem- 

lary Christians. Such an undertaking would 
not be without precedent in our section of the 
Society of Friends. 


There have probably been many instances of 
First-day schools kept by our members. The 
writer of this article remembers with satisfaction 
that, more than thirty years ago, he engaged 
with other young Friends in establishing a First- 
day school for colored children, which was kept 
in a Friends’ weeting-house. It was, during 
some years, quite large and successful. 

It is probable that many of the books used by 
other denominations in their “Sabbath Schools” 
contain some passages not consistent with our 
views, but if suitable books cannot now be had, 
we can readily provide them for ourselves. 


S. M. J. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following advice of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, although addressed especially to his 
own people is worthy of general acceptation. The 
excellent sentiments therein contained cannot fail 
to meet a responsive feeling in the minds of many 
persons, whose religious tenets may not be in ex- 
act accordance with his own. As all the readers 
of the “ Intelligencer” may not have seen the 
original notice, I trust the insertion may be ac- 
ceptably received. H. T. L. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS ON THE CRISIS. 
To the Roman Catholics of St. Louis. 


Beloved Brethren :—In the present disturbed 
state of the public mind, we feel it our duty to 
recommend you to avoid all occasions of public 
excitement, to obey the laws, to respect the rights 
of all citizens, and keep away, as much as possi- 
ble, from all assemblages where the indiscretion 
of a word, or the impetuosity of a momentary 
passion, might endanger the public tranquillity! 
Obey the injunction of the apostle, St. Peter : 
‘“‘ Follow peace with all men, and holiness, with- 
out which no man can see God.” 

Perer RicHARD KENRICK, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 26, 1861. 

We continue to receive communications from 
Friends, in different parts of the country, on 
the subject of First-day Schools, two of which 
appear in the present number. An interest has 
been awakened which we hope may produce 
good fruit. Apart from other advantages, we 
believe the improvement of our young people 
would be greatly promoted by encouraging 
them to employ their time and talents in the 
elevation of others, and we unite with one of our 
correspondents, ‘‘ that many a bright and pure 
spirit has been permitted to rust in idleness, or 
to exert all its energies in the pursuit of objects 
that cannot satisfy the longings of an immortal 
soul.” 

A friend who writes approvingly of the object 
Bays : 

“T feel much interest in the subject of First- 
day Schools, as [ wish to see Friends engaged in 
every good work that can be instrumental in 
promoting the happiness of mankind and the 
glory of God. I suppose there are in our So- 
ciety, some who will view such a movement with 
distrust, from an apprehension that head re- | 
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ligion is about to be taught among us, by per- 
sons not qualified for the service, and that heart 
religion will decline. My fear is, that indiffer- 
ence and lukewarmness will creep over our 
religious body, for want of healthy action, and 
that doctrinal controversy will absorb the life 
that may remain. If Friends’ children were 
well grounded in our religious principles, they 
would not be turued about by every wind of doc- 
trine, nor would they be so likely to leave us for 
want of that exercise of their benevolent affec- 


tions, which is essential to the progress and 
health of the soul.” 


———_-48 2 —__—__—— 


Information is requested respecting Mary 
Fordham, who is believed to be residing in the 
family of some “ Friend’’ in this city. 

Any one knowing her, is requested to call on 
Ww. W. Moore, No. 224 8. 5th Street, whois pos- 
sessed of information that may result in her 
pecuniary advantage. 


Diep, on the 14th inst., Mary WiLpMay, in the 80th 
year of her age; an estimable member and elder of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting, and a resident of Bensalem, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 

Although quite feeble, she attended the funeral of 
ber son Elwood, (whose death we noticed last week,) 
just three weeks before her own took place. 


—- --——+—~4~er—-—— -— — 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


I have been interested in the several essays 
which have appeared in relation to First-day 
Schools, and hope they may have a tendency to 
stimulate some who feel the concern to make 
the experiment in their respective neighborhoods. 

There are, doubtless, many young men and 
women among us, as well as some that are older, 
who are well calculated for such an undertaking, 
and who feel a religious concern for the improve- 
ment and elevation of the children, not only of 
our own Society, but others who may be under 
their influence. The system of public school 
instruction has now become so general, that there 
are few, even amung the poor, who have not 
been instructed in the rudiments of learning; 
but there are many in every neighborhood whose 
minds have never been trained to profitable 
reading and reflection on subjects of the highest 
interest. It is cause of painful regret that there 
is no systematized plan of instruction which we 
can approve, by which such children as have not 
the advantage of a guarded and religious train- 
ing at home, may have the opportunity of being 
placed under favorable cireumstances for their 
moral and spiritual development. 
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A knowledge of this want, no doubt, suggested 
the formation of “ Sunday Schools,” which are 
now so general throughout our country. With- 
out calling in question the motives of those en- 
gaged in this good work, it is to be feared that 
the effects of their teaching is to direct the 
minds of the children to speculative views and 
opinions of religion, rather than to an intimate 
acquaintance with their own hearts. For this 
and other reasons, Friends have declined to co 
operate with other Christian professors, and, it 
would appear, have become indifferent to the 
importance of associated action among them- 
selves for this purpose. The want of such schvols 
in many neighborhoods is felt and acknowledged, 
and it is understood that some members of our 
Society are engaged in the work, and it would 
be interesting to know what has been their ex- 
perience. Of what class of children are these 
schools composed? How long are the exercises 
cuntinued, and what is their character? I have 
had no experience in the management of such a 
school, but would venture to suggest that a 
suitably qualified Friend might form a course of 
Scripture reading which would be instructive 
and entertaining to children, without attempting 
to explain those passages which have for ages 
divided and sub-divided the Christian Church. 

The history of our first parents and their off- 
spring—the patriarchs, Moses and Aaron—the 
remarkable preservation and journeyings of the 
children of Israel from Egypt to the promised 
land—the beautiful story of Joseph and his 
brethren—the accounts of Samuel, David and 
Solomon, with a description of Jerusalem and 
other cities of that period, which might be illus- 
trated by maps—sketches of the personal cha- 
racter of the Jewish prophets—all these, and 
many others which might be selected, would 
form. a most instructive series of readings and 
topics of conversation well calculated to interest 
and fasten impressions which might be lasting 
for good. From these, the judicious teacher 
might pass to the practical parts of the New! 
Testameut, with the wonderful history recorded 
by the Evangelists of the sayings and doings of 
the blessed Jesus, and the characters and actions 
of the Apostles; the unadorned simplicity of 
which can be fully understood by the susceptible 
minds of little children, and might be as bread 
cast upon the waters, which may be found after 
many days. 

In a subsequent number I propose to show 
that the Society of Friends in Philadelphia were 
among the first to originate the system of First- 
day School instruction in this country. P. 


lst mo., 1861. 


—— 6 —_—____— 


The trials of life, like the fires of a brick 
kiln, are intended not to consume, but to 
strengthen. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE KANSAS FAMINE. 


The drouth which prevailed over the south 
and south-westerly portions of Kansis territory, 
during the entire year of 1860, and for some 
months previous, together with the famine and 
destitutiun consequent thereupon, has probably 
had no parallel on this continent since its first 
settlement to the present time. Observations 
taken by direction of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, show that the entire quantity of 
rain that fell during that year, up to about the 
first of 10th month, in that part of the territory, 
was about seven inches. When it is considered 
that this is less than what frequently falls in one 
month, an idea may be formed of the suffering 
necessarily produced thereby. A few benevolent 
persons, who have travelled through that famine 
stricken land, within a few months past, for the 
purpose of collecting information, preparatory to 
arrangements for distributing what may be con- 
tributed, have made a report which is truly ap- 
palling. We have reason to believe this report’ 
is reliable, as it was obtained from a large num- 
ber of the sufferers themselves, and taken in the 
localities where the suffering exists. 

The great famine in Ireland, which was oc- 
casioned by the destruction of the potato crop, is 
surpassed by that which is now prevailing in the 
southerly portions of Kansas territory. In Ire- 
land, those who had any other production of the 
earth growing, had some resource, even though 
small, independent of the potato crop, as the 
failure was confined principally to that article ; 
but in Kansas, want of rain, together with the 
prevalence of a degree of heat equally unpar- 
alleled as the severity of the drouth, has made an 
almost entire sweep of every vegetable growth 
capable of supporting human life. 

When we hear of mothers begging simply for 
Indian meal, with which and water to make 
bread for their own and their children’s subsist- 
ence during the winter, exclusive of every 
other article of diet whatever, and expressing 
their heartfelt gratitude at the prospect of being 
even thus provided for, we may well conclude 
that their extremity is great ; but when, in ad- 
dition to this, we read of entire families being 
found dcad or dying, and others so fur exhausted 
as to be beyond recovery, the recital is, indeed, 
calculated to awaken the deepest sympathies of 
which we are capable. 

There is no trait in the character of Friends 
more noted than their earnest efforts for the re- 
lief of human suffering; and how much soever 
other professors may question our evangelical 
orthodoxy, they appear not to doubt that we are 
right upon all subjects connected with human 
weal and human woe. New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, especially in former years, has taken a deep 
interest in affording relief in cases of great public 
calamities. In the year 1801, voluntary sub- 
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scriptions were directed to be opened for the re- | fental in rescuing a family from great suffering 
lief of “Sufferers by famine in England and | and.perbaps from death. 
Ireland.” In the year 1777, during the revolu-| The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
tionary strife and the suffering in some districts | ten by one of the sufferers to one of the persons 
consequent thereupon, voluntary subscriptions | who was interesting himself on their behalf: 
were directed to be opened for the ‘‘ poor of| ‘Men under some circumstances become dis- 
other societies :”’ and during that terrible visita-| perate. * * Men of sensitive feelings would 
tion in the year 1793, when Philadelphia was | scarcely appeal to strangers until the last resort, 
nearly desolated by the “‘ pestilence that walketh | until hope had well nigh fled. We are bold, but 
in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at | it is the boldness which desperation gives. . . . 
noon-day,’’ New York Yearly Meeting directed} We ask of you a little money to buy bread. We 
subscriptions to be opened for the relief of Friends | must have aid from some source. We have rais- 
and others of that city. ed no crop; we have no team; nota dollar in 
In relation to the subject to which the atten- , money—how can we get away? S. N. H. lost 
tion of Friends is now solicited, it may be re- | well all by fire. I have lost more than all! She 
marked, that in the city of New York, a commit- | who was the life, the light, the joy and the pride 


citizens, who will take charge of and forward to 
its proper destination, whatsoever may be con- 
tributed. They have designated J. E. Williams, 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, No. 107 
. Broadway, as treasurer, to whom contributions 
may be forwarded. It is not unlikely that simi- 
lar arrangements have been made in other cities, | not wish to beg; we ask it asa loan, not asa 
and therefore this notice is given more espe-| pure gift; we are williug to work. Can you aid 
cially for the infurmation of those living in the} us? Will you?” 
rural districts, to whom it may be most conve-| Fora more convenient reference I will here 
nient ty transmit their donations through this | repeat that contributions forwarded by mail, or 
medium. | otherwise to J. E. Williams, President of the 
In this period of great political excitement, is; Metropolitan Bank, 107 Broadway, New York, 
it not possible that the attention of Friends as | will be taken charge of and duly transmitted. 
well as others may be so directed from the con- GipEon Frost. 
s deration of the case now adverted to, as to per-| Matinacock, Long Island, 1st mo. 12th, 1861. 
mit hundreds, if not thousands to die of actual | 
starvation, and that, too, after one of the most 
fruitful and prosperous agricultural seasons, that a 
the middle and northern portions of our country sesame adiauiactaati 
have ever experienced? The commercial em-{ The races of the inferior orders of animals 
barrassment, occurring just at this time, contrib-| pass through but a brief period of parental tuti- 
utes materially to darken tke prospects of the poor | lage. What is learned from that source, if at all, 
sufferers, as it is well known that it is from the | must be learned quickly. The tie that binds the 
generous and humane of our large cities that the | parent to the offspring is early severed, and 
stream of public benefizence flows most bounte-| within a very short period of time the young 
ously. This will necessarily throw a larger share | equally with the old are in full possession of that 
upon the rural districts, but not greater than | instinctive power essential for their existence and 
their proportionate ability to bear. \comfort. That inexplicable attribute termed 
In every village and neighborhood, there are | instinct, with which every order of creation, be- 
some alive to the appeals of suffering humanity, | low the the rational, is endowed, appears to be 
but who are waiting for some one else to take | intended as a competent substitute for parental 
the initiatory step in the way of collecting. | instruction, and also for that faculty of the human 
What is now especially wanted is some one, per- | mind termed reason. 
haps some young man or young woman of gener-| Instinct, though frequently alluded to as com- 
ous sympathies, in every neighborhood to make | paratively insignificant in its position and offices, 
an appeal personally, or through some local | appears, nevertheless, in some of its developments 
paper, on behalf of the multitudes who are now | as superior to reason, as in other respects it is its 
suffering, and who, without relief, will continue | inferior. Unerring in its discriminations, in- 
to suffer in that famine-stricken land, to an ex-| comprehensible in its characteristics, and unap- 
tent which is beyond the power of language to| proachable by investigation, it will teach in a 
describe. The small amount that may probably | moment what human reason, uninstructed, would 
be collected by any one applicant should not| require lengthened time to accomplish ; and the 
operate discouragingly, remembering that even| process by which this intuitive knowledge is 
the small sum of five dollars may be made instru-| realized, is as completely hidden from our per- 


welcomed me; the mother of my children,—she 
now lies within the Kansas clay—sleeps her 
long death-sleep now beneath this Kansas soil! 
Do not repulse us; do not slight our request. 
We ask not for ourselves, but for our hungry, 
ragged, motherless, destitute children! We do 


tee has been raised, composed of some prominent of my home ; who never murmured ; who always 
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ception, as the acquirements resulting from the 
exercise of human reason are from the knowledge 
of animal instinct. 

The inference to be drawn from these remarks 
is, that the great Author of our existence, in his 
divine economy, has awarded to both the ration- 
al and irrational portions of his creation those 
endowments which are essential to accomplish 
the purposes of their existence. If the dawning 
of knowledge should break ‘upon the youthful 
mind as instantaceously as the ivtuition of in- 
stinct does upon the inferior orders of creation, 
the tic that now binds parents and children to- 
gether would be loosened at a much earlier pe- 
riod; but it is evidently in accordance with the 
Divine economy that this tie should not be early 
severed or loosened ; but that ample time should 
be afforded for the dew of parental love and 
parental instruction to descend often, and lie long 
upon the susceptible minds of their youthful 
charge. 
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It is believed that an inquiry into the early 
history of the prominent members of our Society, 
who have, in their day labored diligently in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, would discover 
that most of them had been blessed with pious 
mothers. 

The recital of Job Scott is affecting, and may 
be found instructive and strengthening to 
mothers who feel the weight of their parental re- 
sponsibility. He was only about ten years old 
when his mother died, but says, “I can well 
remember the serious impressions and contem- 
plations which at that early period of life, and 
some years before my mother’s death, attended 
wy wind asI satin meeting with her, and on the 
way home. I had even longing desires to be- 
come truly religious and to serve and fear God, 
as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob did, and many 
others that I heard or read of. My mother did 
much to restrain us from the company of rude 
and vicious chiliren, and would sometimes call 


The Creator of all has done his part, in that he | us together and labor to have us sit in silence 


has ordained by barriers that cannot well be 


with her, which we did. She was desirous that 


transcended, that a considerable proportion of our | we her children might, in our tender years, be 
earthly duration shall be passed in close compan- | made acquainted with at least some touches of 
ionship with our mothers ; and in order to secure | that Divine favor, which I doubt not she felt and 
this result, and prevent an escape from this ne- | experienced in such seasons of retirement. And 
cessary guardianship, he has wisely hedged | oh, that parents were more generally concerned 
arvund the earlier period of our existence with | to do all they could towards leading their tender 
a condition of infantile helplessness. offspring into an early acquaintance with and re- 

As the rapid transition of the inferior orders | lish for Divine things. [ was told by some of 
of creation into the possession of those faculties, | my kindred who were present at my mother’s 
which are essentia! for their existence and com- | death, (for it being night: was not present my- 
fort, is undoubtedly a portion of the beneficent | self) that her departure was joyful and glorious, 
design of the Creator ; so we may be equally as- | and that very near her last breath was spent in 


sured, at least by analogy, that the protracted | 


parental tutilage of the human family is also in- 
tended for a beneficent purpose. 


fervent supplications to the Lord her God.” 
Many mothers doubtless there are who at 
times fecl the necessity of a deeper concern for 


The suggestions of maternal solicitude, pro- | the religious welfare of their children, but who 


perly direcied, would not be confined to things 
connected with the momentary gratification or 
comfort of the childrea ; but would spontaneously 
flow to the consideration of those causes which 
are likely to influence their spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare in after years, when vitiating in- 
fluences may gather around their paths, when 
perhaps the mother’s head shall be laid low, and 
her restraining voice no longer heard. 

If this susceptible and plastic condition of the 
child is left unimproved, no after regrets, nor 
griefs, nor remorse, can atone for the neglect. 
As that period of a child’s life cannot be recalled, 
but has passed away not to return, so the most 
befitting opportunity of that day will probably 
have been lost forever. 

The Catholic Bishop of New York once re- 
marked, “Give me the care and religious instruc- 
tion of children uatil they are ten years of age, 
and it matters not under whose instruction they 
may subsequently be placed, or whither they 
may go, their earliest impressions will never 
be lost.” 





are almost at a loss to know in what manner to 
give efficiency to the concern, small as it may be, 
which sometimes rests upon them. “A serious 
mind is the native soil of every virtue,” and in 
accordance with this sentiment, it is believed that 
most of those who have endeavoured to fill up 
religiously the allotted labor of their day, can, in 
looking back to the period cf their childhood, re- 
member that it was while their minds were in a 
serious tender state, that the visitations of Divine 
love were the most impressively received. 

It would appear that a portion of every child’s 
reading should be calculated to awaken serious 
reflections ; but is there not reason to believe that 
very much of the literature with which many of 
our children are most conversant, is of a character 
calculated rather to weaken and dissipate reli- 
gious impressions, than to deepen and strengthen 
them ? 

In relation to maternal influences, a case pre- 
sents of a young man, not a member of Friends 
Society, who left the parental roof at the age of 
seventeen, for a residence in New York. He in- 
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formed the writer many years after, that his |Long years had he etood by that roaring flood, 
mother, upon the bed of her last sickness, ob- B a me rock See ec a 
tained from him a promise that he would never at- as cea oneniits an ro ated oe 
tend a theatre ; and that he had never broken his . 
promise. How many would have had their first | Even now he set on that oak so bare, 
foutsteps in the wrong path arrested, and waver- neta ano prone a beta baie 
ing resolutions directed and strengthened in the ease se 
: : E : Of nature’s liberty. 
paths of virtue, if they had been blessed with : 
such a mother. He sat with his noble wings outspread - 
. i > 

Another mother, whose son at an early oo sat os Santee pers ‘ar ike an arrow that’s 
dicated his proclivities towards a devious course, sped 
would sometimes lay her hand upon his head and From a practised archer’s band. 
supplicate the Father of Mercies that the blessing snes tient . 
of preservation might be hisexperience. Under po a pe a _— 
the influence of strong propensities and tempta-| And he paused where a waterfall turned into snow 
tions he did not atall times persevere inthe path| The stream of a woodland spring. 
of rectitude ; but near the close of bis life, he re- Abt bird of base iaailh i ie 
marked to a friend in relation to his mother’s re- |“ yp, et Ae gone fier tig- ae 
ligious watchfulness, that, although he had not| Where thy way was unwatched, and thy wing was 
always pursued the unbroken path of virtue, yet free, 
the rememberance of his mother’s hand which} And none to arrest thy flight. 
used to rest upon his head, in his infantile years, | py, the hunter has marked thy downward course, 
together with her earnest petitions for his preser-| And fixed on thee bis eye— 
vation, accompanied him through his life; and | And has lifted his gun to the noon-day sun, 
whenever he was pressed and beset with tempta-| And said that thou shalt die. 
tions, itseemed as ifthatsame hand, likea guardian | 4 gash—a roar—the Eagle rose 
angel, was ever present, resting upon his head asin} From the tree where his perch had been,— 
the days of childhood, as if to warn him of hisdan- | And the echo that woke from the forest of oak, 
ger and to strengthen him in his good resolutions. | Shouted loud as to chide the sin. 

Matinacock, Long Island. @. F. | He soared away on his upward flight, 

As he uttered a piercing cry, 
But suddenly dropped, like the meteor of night 
THE CAPTIVE EAGLE.—A BALLAD. That falls in @ as sky. 


_—_—— oo 


By Cuartes West Tomson. y ' 
With a broken wing be could no more seek 

To rise in the glare of day-- 
So the monarch that reigned on the mountain’s peak, 


Was carried a captive away. 
* * * * * 


An Eagle sat on the stormy peak 
Of a mount ain’s rugged crag, 

Where the winds of the winter whistled bleak 
And uttered their boisterous brag. 


His head was as bald as the cliff where he sat, 
And his neck was as white as its snow, 

And his eye was like that of the mountain cat, 
When he glares on his prey below. 


In a sumptuous cage was the Eagle placed, 
And his food was served with care, 

And the bunter sought to provide his taste 
With all that was rich and rare. 

On the scathed limb of an ancient oak, His meat in a dainty dish was brought, 
He had taken his lofty stand, And bis drink i. basin trim : 

And thence he looked down where wreaths of smoke! put that which be most desired and sought, 


Gave tokens of cultured land. O that was not brought to him. 
And away and —e did his gaze extend Where were the woods with their scathed trees, 
O’er the ocean’s waters blue, Where was the torrent’s roar, 
And be heard the roar on the distant shore Where was the sigh of the Northern breeze, 
Where the snow-white sea gulls flew. The surf on the wind-beat shore ? 
He bad perched his nest on that mountain’s brow, : ; 
In the eye of the glorious eun Where were the ocean’s crested waves, 
’ . . 
And he looked on the face of the day-king now, wan were the flower-crowned hills, 
As for many long years he had done. here were the mossy rocks and caves 


Where were the chiming rills ? 
He bad seen his eagles thence go forth 


To the chase of the hawk on the sea, Where, where were the high majestic peaks, 
He bad sailed on the icy-winged blast of the North,| Where the sun in his glory shined? 
And screamed as he rode it with glee. O he had all these in his memories, 


It was these for which he pined. 
Long years had he dwelt on that mountain height, 


And sailed o’er that ocean’s gloom, | With a spirit broke, like his wounded wing, 
When the morning was bright, or the blackness of | As a flower that is nipt by the frost, 


night He was wearing away and withering, 
Made darker the tempest’s plume. | For the life of his life was lost. 
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While the noble bird was in thraldom’s tether 
To soothe bim was all in vain— 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 


The mountain monarch was altogether UPON SPARE TIME AND ETERNITY. 
Unfitted for slavery’s chain. 


(Continued from page 716 ) 
He could not endure his splendid prison 


When sommer was in the sky, were ; 
He could not endure when the sun had uprisen, The Author hopes that the appearance of this 
Tuo watch him with captive eye. Second Part of his reflections upon Space, Time, 


A free breath from the mountains came o’er him | 20d Eternity, will be received with as much in- 
again— dulgence as the First. In place of supplying 
When rising in native pride, ; the reader with conclusions, he has here rather 
He buried bis talons deep, deep in his brain, to stimulate him to more distant and indepen- 
And, a martyr to liberty, died. dent considerations. 

Se Eternal Truth, says the proverb, lies at the 
bottom of a well; but it works and strains to 
rise upwards to the light. Frequently have the 
bubbles which have escaped from the fermenta- 
, é _Of | tion underneath been mistaken for the lost trea- 
money, the interest of which was to be applied | sure; and frequently, too, have we greeted their 
for the education of colored children in Canada. | appearance with precipitate joy, as a manifesta- 
From a letter dated 2d inst., received by the| tion of Truth itself. But even if wé have been 
Trustees of the said fund, we learn with much | deceived, this sign of life and movement in the 
pleasure that “the Esther Moore School,” esta- | Spiritual World deserves to be welcomed by us; 
blished at Chatham, Canada West, under the | and on these grounds the following considerations 
care of a committee residing there, continued | may be taken as an indication, though perhaps a 
in successful operation during eight months of} slight one, that Truth lies at the bottom. 
last year; from twenty-five to thirty scholars 
participated in learning the ordinary branches| It has been shown, in the First Part, how the 
usually taught in Grammar Schools. reflection of earthly events is borne further and 

It has been found necessary, since the school | further upon the wings of a ray of light into the 
was first established, to vacate it during the | universe, so that the transactions which took place 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE ESTHER MOORE SCHOOL.” 


Our readers may remember that the late Esther 
Moore, of Philadelphia, bequeathed a sum of 


eS 
———— 





severity ef the winter. here thousands of years ago are to-day visible 

in a distant fixed star; for every thing that bas 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. form and color, however weak the light and how- 

Statement of the state of the atmosphere for the ever small its proportions, must be considered to 

week ending 1st mo. 20th, 1861. be visible. Qur theory has been allowed up to 

ome this point ; viz. that an observer endowed with 

pays. | 6| 9{12) 3} 6Mean. Wind. infinite powers of vision, who in an immeasura- 

1st mo. 14|10/14/20/24|28] 19.2 IN. & W. bly short time has passed from a fixed star of the 

15|32|35|38|36|36| 35.4 |S. W. twelfth magnitude to the vicinity of the earth 

16/36 a ~ ae - —- 4 7 must have seen completely, in this short space 

7 a eealeaieclag hi of time, the reflection of every thing which has 

19137|38l48la6l4i| 42.0 |S. W. passed during four thousand years upon the sur- 
90'36'38142140135| 38.2 |S. W face of the hemisphere directed towards him. 


— | From these positions we deduced conse- 

Mean of the week, 37.9 quences which have the effect of rendering the 

Difference of temperature between the two | ideas of Space, Time, and Eternity generally and 
extremes of the week, 38 degrees. easily intelligible. 

Homer Eacuvs. The present little work is intended stil] fur- 
ther to illustrate these ideas in the same way 
Men’s conduct*may be wicked; it may be/and to deliver to the public, in a comprehensi- 
against moral character; it may be such that | ble form, those truths and ideas which have hitb- 
your whole moral sense revelts against it; but lerto been the exclusive property of professed 
you are to remember that behind the wickedness | philosophers; a service with which the reader 
there is a human heart, a susceptible, throbbing | should be so much the more pleased, since the au- 
nature ; a spark of the Divine Being; an im-| thor of these lines is very far from being willing 
mortal spirit. You cannot hate wickedness too | to reckon himself among the number of these 
much, but you are never to hate wickedness so philosophers. 
much as to forget that the actor and the doeris| As the former treatise has already made our 
a suffering creature before od, destined in his | readers well acquainted with the plan of the ar- 
providence to judgment and eternity. And you | gument, and the mode of demonstration which 
are to remember what of God and what of im- | we employ, so much ceremony and so many de- 
mortality is in every living man. B. tails will not be necessary in the following con- 
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siderations as were found to be so in the former 
part ; a friendly amount of attention alone will 
enable us to go through together the following 
points, which are thus briefly enunciated. 


Let us come to the question. 


Exactly in the same way in which an infinite- 
ly quick passage from a fixed star to the earth 
crowds togéther the images of all earthly events 
into a single moment, so by reversing the pro- 
cess, the succession of these pictures may, in the 
following way, be indefinitely deferred. Let us 
suppose that the light, and with it the reflection 
of some earthly occurrence, arrives at a fixed 
star of the second magnitude in about twenty 
years. Let us also suppose, that the observer 
mounts to this star in the space of twenty years 
and one day, starting at the moment when, for 
example, the blossom of a flower was beginuing 
to unfold itself: he will there find the image of 
this flower in that stage of development in which 
it was one day after the commencement of its 
blooming. If he was endowed with infinite 
powers of sight and observation, and had been 
able to follow the development of the blossom 
throughout his entire journey, he would have 
had time and opportunity of studying for twenty 
years the changes which occurred to the flower 
upon earth in asingle day. The successive 
changes in its form are, as it were, fixed before 
his eyes. As it is scarcely possible to catch 
with the eye a butterfly which flits past us, so 
as to detect the coloring of its wings; and, on 
the contrary, if we could follow and observe it 
in its flight, we might count out and separate 
even the minute grains of colored dust upon its 
wings; so would the observer, who had the 
power of following the reflection of a transitory 
event upon the wings of the light, be enabled to 
distinguish the most sudden changes with the 
greatest accuracy and leisure. 


In this way we have, to a certain extent 
a Microscope for time; for as the magnify 
ing glass apparently enlarges a thousand times 
the space which a minute object occupies, and 
thus renders it possible to separate the small con- 
tiguous portions of which it consists, which ap. 
pear to the naked eye as collected into a single 
point, so he who is able to follow the reflected 
images of the stages of a rapid development with 
the speed of a ray of light, will be enabled to 
discover an endless number of separate transac- | 


tions, of the existence of which he had no pre-' 


! 


a 


| 
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be less astounding of their kind than the living 
worlds which the microscope exposes to our view 
in a drop of water. 

Moreover, if, as we have remarked, the revolu- 
tions of our earth, at the time of the Deluge, 
are at the present time reflected upon a star of 
the twelfth magnitude, as we should see (if we 
were provided with infinite visual powers) the 
events which took place upon the star, not as 
they are to-day, but as they were thousands of 
years ago; so an inhabitant of that star, mount- 
ing away with the images and rays of light, 
would be able to solve, by his own personal in- 
spection, all the problems of Geology and the 
Creation, concerning which our inquirers into 
natural history are to this day puzzling them- 
selves. And this reflection does not refer to our 
earth alone, but the inhabitant of each star sees 
the past occurrences of other stars; and the 
events, not only of our world, but of all worlds, 
are at present expanded in space as the greatest 
and truest History of the Universe. 

It was laid down and inculcated as strongly 
}as possible in the First Part of this work, that, 
|in these considerations, we only treat of such 
'things as can be imagined to be possible, and 
that we avoid altogether any claims towards 
reality or practicablity. To bring, however, our 


| ideas one step nearer to those who cannot alto- 
| gether resign their notions of probability, we 


will make the following remark : The fact that 
more distant cbjects appear to us smaller and 
with less distinct outlines and colors than those 
which are near, depends in the first place upon 
| the formation of the human eye, and sccondly 


upon the opacity of the atmosphere. 

The rays of sight diverge from the eye, so 
that a very smail body close to it fills up the in- 
terval between two such rays; whilst, at a 
greater distance, a much larger body is necessa- 
ry to fill up the proportionately increased space 
between them. If we hold upa shilling at arm’s 
length before our eyes, we may completely con- 
ceal the sun with it. If, on the contrary, an or- 
gan of vision was constructed in such a manner 
that the rays proceeded in parallel lines, every 
object would appear in proportion to every other, 
and of its own proper size, without any reference 
to the distance between it and theeye. We 
certainly should not see distamt bodies entire, 
but only such small portions of them as are pro- 
portionate to the size of the organ of vision, con- 


| Structed after this fashion ; but this little por- 


veous notion. | tion would be visible with equal clearness at 

A flash of lightning, for example, appears as every distance, and a blade of grass upon the 
a momentary light, which blinds us for atime, most distant fixed star could not escape our 
without permitting us any power of distinguish- sight, provided our atmosphere was clear, and 
ing the causes which produce it. | freed from all disturbing influences. 

But if we could follow the image of sucha} By the supposition of an organ of vision of 
flash,. only up to the sun, i. e. for eight minutes, | such a construction as this, which assuredly no 
we should be able to unfold secrets respecting one will consider impossible to be imagined, it 
the nature of the phenomenon, which would not is hoped that the possibility of all that we have 
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brought forward is rendered much more intelli- 
gible to many readers. 

It would, nevertheless, be but fruitless trou- 
ble to spin out the thread of these thoughts any 
longer, if no further result could be deduced 
from them than the proof that some one thing 
would be possible if some other thing were pos- 
sible ; for one such combination of assumptions, 
however it may lay claim to some momentary in- 
terest, would remain but an empty sport of the 
fancy, which flits across the mind of the reader 
without leaving any lasting effect behind. 


As we proceed in our reflections, we become 
convinced that we can build upa more solid 
superstructure by the help of this airy scaffold- 
ing, since the consequences which we think we 
can deduce will enable the reader to grasp the 
ideas of Space and Time as it were by intuition, 
whilst, without some such instructions, the de- 
scription of metaphysical objects is frequently 
mere words for the generality of men. For itis 
one thing to acknowledge a certain position to 
be true because we cannot refute the premises 
from which it is deduced, and another to com- 
prehend it so immediately and completely, that 
from this time it is in itself intelligible to us, 
and we consider any thing which contradicts it 
to be absurd. Thus, for example, he to whom 
the geometrical proposition, that the angles of a 
triangle are together equal to two right angles, 
has been intelligibly demonstrated, must acknow- 
ledge the truth of it; but he has not necessarily 
comprehended the proposition in its strictest 
sense. For this, it is requisite that he should get 
that close insight into the fact, that it belongs to 
the very existence of a triangle that the angles 
shall be together equal to two right angles, and 
a triangle without this property is as inconceiva- 
ble and as absurd as a fourcornered circle. 

(To be continued.) 


———_—~<0>—___—_ 


HUMMING BIRDS. 


The ruby-throat is very easily tamed, and is a 
most loving and trustful little creature. Mr. 
Webber has given a most interesting account of 
a number of ruby-throats which he succeeded in 
taming. On several occasions he had enticed 
the living meteors into his room by placing vases 
of temptiog flowers on the table, and adroitly 
closing the sash as soon as they were engaged 
with the flowers, but he had always lost them by 
their dashing at the window, and striking them- 
selves against the glass. At last, however, his 
attempts were crowned with success, and “ this 
time I sueceeded in securing an unwounded 
captive, which, to my inexpressible delight, 
proved to be one of the ruby-throated species, 
the most splendid and diminutive that comes 
north of Florida. It immediately suggested it- 
self to me that a mixture of two parts refined 
loaf sugar, with one of fine honey, in ten of 


water, would make about the nearest approach 
to the nectar of flowers. While my sister ran 
to prepare it, I gradually opened my hand to 
look at my prisoner, and saw, to my no little 
amusement as well as suspicion, that it was actu- 
ally ‘ playing possum’—feigning to be dead most 
skilfully. It lay on my open palm motionless 
for some minutes, during which I watched it in 
breathless curiosity. I saw it gradually open its 
bright little eyes, and then close them slowly as 
it caught my eye upon it. But when the man- 
ufactured nectar came, and a drop was touched 
upon the point of its bill, it came to life very 
suddenly, and in a moment was on its legs drink- 
ing with eager gusto of the refreshing draught 
from a silver teaspoon. When sated, it refused 
to take any more, and sat perched with the cool- 
est self composure on my finger, and plumed it- 
self quite as artistically as if on its favorite spray. 
I was enchanted with the bold innocent confi- 
dence with which it turned up its keen black 
eyes to survey us, as much as to say, ‘ Well good 
folks, who are you? ”—Routledge’s Illustrated 
Natural History. 


HOW RAIN IS FORMED. 


To understand the philosophy of this pheno- 
menon, essential to the very existence of plants 
and animals, a few facts, derived from observa- 
tion and a long train of experiments, must be re- 
membered. Were the atmosphere everywhere 
at all times of a uniform temperature, we should 

| never have rain, hail or snow. The water absor- 

| bed in it by evaporation from the sea and the 
earth’s surface would descend in an impercepti- 
ble vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the air, 
when it was once fully saturated. The absorbing 
power of the atmostphere, and consequently 
its capability to retain humidity, is propor- 
tionably greater in warm than cold air. The 
air near the surface of the earth is warmer 
than it is in the regions of the clouds. The 
higher we ascend from the earth, the colder we 
find the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual snow 
on very high mountains, in the hottest climates. 
Now when, from continued evaporation, the air 
is highly saturated with vapor—though it be in- 
visible—if its temperature is suddenly reduced 
by cold currents descending from above, or rush- 
ing from a higher to a lower latitude, its capaci- 
ty to retain moisture is diminished, clouds are 
formed, and the result is rain. Air condenses 
as it cools, and, like a sponge filled with water 
and compressed, pours out the water which its 
diminished capacity cannot hold. How singu- 
lar, yet how simple, is such an arrangement for 
watering the earth.— Scientific American. 

° 


—————— 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures ; but vir- 
tue consoles us, even in our pains.— Colton, 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The following table gives the length of each of the 
Passenger Railways in Philadelphia :— 


Name of Road. Length of 


single track. 
Fifth and Sixth streets........ dsisecseite 16} miies. 
West Philadeiphia.............. Fxse sbaeses “ | 
Tenth and Eleventh streets 

Sproce and Pine streets............s0600. 

Race and Vine streets. ......... sccseceeesee | 
Second and Third streets 

Philadelphia and Darby 

Girard College 

Green and Coates streets 

Arch street and Fairmount } 

Ridge avenue and Manayunk 4 

Fourth and Eighth, (Germantown)... 

Richmond and Schuylkill..... ed-dhtense 

Hestonville and Fairmount 

Seventeenth and Nineteenth. 

Chestnut acd Walnut 

Thirteenth and Fifteenth 

Delaware Co., (24th Ward) 


Some of these roads carry as many as four millions 
of passengers in a year, and the expenditure of the 
public upon all the roads amounts to about five 
thousand dollare daily. 


TRANSPOPTATION OF CoTTron.—Thirty thousand bales 
of cotton passed through Worcester last week, on its 
wey to Lowell and Lawrence, most of which came 
from Memphis, by railroad. The Grand Trunk Com. 
pany are making extensive arrangements for the 
transhipment of cotton direct from the Mississippi to 
tbe East. The Michigan Central road is doing an im- 
mense business in connection with the Illioois Central 
in the transportation of products from Ken'ucky, Ten- 
nessee aud M:ssouri. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES WITH SWITZERLAND.— We 
see by late dates from our little sister Republic of 
Switzerland that the Federal authorities there have 
received with thehighest evidences of gratification the 
works of Wi kes’s Exploring Expedition, presented to 
that Government by special act of last Congress. 

And apropos, we notice in the report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1860 that Switzerland nearly 
doubles any country on the face of the globe in the 
number of its exchanges and in literary and scientific 
contributions to the Institution—a fact speaking of the 
extended knowledge of her citizens and the high re- 
gard in which they bold our scieotific institutions — 
National Intelligencer. 


Dears oF Tae Kine or Paussta.—The death of King 
Frederick William IV, the King of Prussia, is announc- 
ed. He had long been an invalid, having been struck 


with insani'y in 1857. Soon after, he gave the man- 
agement of the kingdom to bis brother, the Prince of 
Prussia, who now becomes King, according to the 
primogeniture laws of Prussia. It is said, however, 
that be will abdicate in favor of his son, Prince Fred- 
erick William, who married the Princess Royal, eld- 
est daughter of Queen Victoria. 


Coouigs FROM THE PHuipring Istanps.—The ship 
Emigranie ariived at Havana on the 20:b, from the 


Philippine Islards, with one hundred and seventy- | 


eight Chinese coolies on board. 


Macadamized roads, better than any to be found in 
Europe, says the Montteur del’ Armee, are universal in 
China, and are stated to have existed in that country 
for centuries. The Chinese roads are £0 constructed 
that water runs off them immediately, so that they are 
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perfectly dry half an hour after the heaviest rain. 
Macadam, who has had the credit of inventing the 
system of roal making introduced by himintoE gland, 
is declared by the Moniteur del? Armee to have ob- 
tained the idea from a friend of his who had passed 
several years in China. 


Artesian Wetts.—The boring of artesian wells 
seems to have been carried out with great success in 
the province of Constantine, in Algeria ; 50 wells have 
been opened since 1856, which yield, altogether, about 
13,000,000 gallons in the course of 24 hours. These 
borings have been executed with three sets of boring 
apparatus only, at an expense, exclusive of the cost of 
the apparatus, of about £110 for each of the 50 wells. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, but the supplies are light, with some little export 
demand for the better grades. Small sales to the re- 
tailers from $5 37} to 5 62 per barrel for common 
superfine and geod extra; $5 75 @ 637 for extra 
family, and $6 62 a 7 00 for fancy lots. Nothing 
doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held 
at $4. The latter held at $3 for Pennsylvania, and 
$3 37 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—Tbe offerings of Wheat continue small 
and it is in good requ st at full rates. Smal! sales of 
fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 30 
a 132 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$1 402150. Ryeis steady at 75476 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and 70 certs for Southern. Corn is held 
firmly and is in steady demand. Small sales of new 
yeliow at 64 a65c. and old at 71a72 cents. Oats are 
steady at 35 cents for Penna. and 34 cents for 
Delaware. New York Barley is steady at 75 cents. 
Barley Malt ranges from 85 to 95c. 

Croverszep is dull. Further sales at $4 7545 12 
per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 50. Flaxseed 
is steady at $1 45. 


BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, wiil 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instraction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 

For Circulars containing other particulars, address 

Jane Hr.iBorn, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 
lat mo. 26.—2m. 


REEN LAWN BUARDING SCHOOL, for Sale or 
Rent; situated near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 
three miles north of the Kennett Square depot, on the 
Baltimore Central Railroad. Terms moderate ; address 
Epitxa B. Cuanrant, Proprietor. 
Unionville, P. 0. 
Ist mo., 19th—4t. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
mouth, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particnlers address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





